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ABSTRACT 

This newsletter contains seven articles about 
meaningful participation by parents, particularly Hispanic and other 
minority parents, in the education of their children. "Parents 
Reclaiming Their Schools: New Initiative Brings Parents Together for 
Better Schools" (Aurelio M. Montemayor) describes objectives ana 
activities of a Texas-based coalition of organizations and schools 
that support parent participation in schools. "Hispanic Parents and 
Successful Schooling: Dispelling Misconceptions in the Information 
Age" (Mikki Symonds) examines four negative media portrayals of 
Hispanic parents in relation to education and counters them with 
facts and arguments. "Coca-Cola Valued Youth Program Update: Parents 
Become Agents for Change at- the 1994 National Conference" (Josie 
Danini Supik) depicts how conference participants parents, students, 
and teachers from the 16 Valued Youth Program sites 
nationwide — discovered their own and each other's strengths and 
resources. "Moving Beyond 'de los dientes para afuera : Parental 
Involvement Requires Sincere Outreach" (Rogelio Lopez del Bosque) 
outlines school and parent factors that contribute to poor 
■parent-school relations, and describes a successful parental 
involvement outreach. "Playtime Is Science: Parents and Children Have 
Fun Building Science Skills" (Bradley Scott) describes a program that 
disseminates simple hands-on science activities for parents and their 
children, aged 4—8. "In the Service of All Students: Schools Must 
Recognize Change and Respond Appropriately" (Frank Gonzales) examines 
the past decade's socioeconomic, linguistic, and cultural changes in 
U.S. and Texas student populations. Also includes reflections on 
parents, schools, and responsibility by Sylvia Ortiz Valdez; Why a 
High School Education Is Important to My Future," by Rosalinda 
Valdez; and a list of additional readings on parental involvement. 
(SV) 
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v Parents Reclaiming Their Schools: 

New Initiative Brings Parents Together 
for Better Schools 



A iirelio M. Mon tv may or, M. Ed. 



dedicated to improving educational 
opportunity. Through research \ 
materials development ; training , 
technical assistance, evaluation, 
and information dissemination , 
we y re helping to create schools 



that work for all children . 




A y*ar ago, IDRA received a letter 
from a parent of a student that had partici- 
pated in our Coca-Cola Valued Youth Pro- 
gram (see A Parent's Perspective p. 12). 
The letter poignantly reminded us of several 
things: parents care about the education of 
their children: they respond positively to 
educational programs that work; programs 
that value families and students, and the 
voices of these parents need to be heard. 
IDRA is renewing and accelerating our com- 
mitment with the Parents Reclaiming Their 
Schools initiative. 

IDRA has convened representatives 
of organizations and schools that support 
parents in having a more powerful voice and 
an effective partnership with their children' s 
schools. These include representatives from 
IDRA, Mexican American Legal Defense 
and Education Fund (MALDEF) Parent 
Leadership Program, the Hispanic Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Universities (HACU), 
AVANCE , FIESTA EDUCATIVA , Advo- 
cacy Inc., the Texas Association for Bilin- 
gual Education (TABE), the San Antonio 
Community Education Leaders Program 
(CELP), and administrators from the Edge- 
wood and South San Antonio Independent 
School Districts. This coalition has defined 
its basic assumptions, vision, goals, objec- 
tives, and specific short-term and long-term 
activities. 

Basic Assumptions 

Parents are intelligent, powerful, and 
want the best education possible for their 
children. 

Vision 

Parents of all socio-economic levels 
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and all cultural groups can participate mean- 
ingfully in their children's schools. They 
can understand good instruction and act as a 
driving force for innovations that improve 
the education of their children. They can 
discuss important educational issues to 
achieve a common understanding of that 
which affects their children. 

Schools can have effective and inclu- 
sive parent involvement programs. Parents 
can participate fully in the decision-making 
process at the campus, district, city, state, 
and national levels. Parents can have a role 
in determining campus and district budgets, 
selecting superintendents and other admin- 
istrators, and choosing what will be taught 
and how it will be taught. State policies and 
resources can address authentic parent in- 
volvement through state-wide networks of 
parent activists. State advisory committees 
can have parent members from all social 
strata; the voice of the poor and working 
class parent can be strong, affect public 
policy and opinion, and be visible in the 
mass media. 

Assisting Forces 

In beginning to define Parents Re- 
claiming Their Schools, IDRA usedaforce- 
field analysis to structure our initial conver- 
sations. After describing our ideal through 
a statement of philosophy and vision, we 
listed those forces assisting and restraining 
the accomplishment of that vision. 

In listing the assisting forces, one ma- 
jor strength is something that already exists 
in families: strong, positive values and a 
desire for education. Parents want their 
children to get the best education possible; 

Reclaiming Schools - continued on page 13 
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Popularized in the early 1970s by author Thomas Kuhn, ‘‘paradigms” are our models 
or patterns of reality, shaped by our understanding and experience into a system of 
rules and assumptions about the world around us. The call for restructuring in 
education, emerging from a profound sense that education is not working for all 
children, requires a transformation in how we see schools, students, and their families. 
If we are to find a new and equitable vision of what education can and should be, new 
lenses are required to change the way we look at schools and the populations in them 
- as demonstrated by our “Then” and ‘‘Now” thinkers below. 




That is THEN... 



“ Education has gotten much better 
It's the students who are getting worse. 
The students have no home training. 

( Parents } are expecting the teacher to 
be a babysitter... " 

- A respondent's comment on a 
Bank Street College of Education 
survey, November 1 993 

7f*s up to parents , not the 
government , to feed the children. " 

- Reason cited by the San Diego 
Christian Coalition chapter in 
voting against school breakfast 
for poor children; made during 
the 1990 school board elections in 
which they won 52 of the 88 seats 
sought 

u Analyses of the lack of school success 
of (minority groups ] have emphasized 
the failure of the educational system to 
serve them.. .it would be more correct 
to point out that these pupils and their 
parents have also failed the schools .... 
because they have not made the system 
work for them. " 

- Lloyd M. Dunn in Bilingual 
Hispanic Children on the U.S, 
Mainland . 1987 

"Next to Native Americans, Hispanics 
across the nation have the highest 
dropout rate in secondary schools. 
When then-Secretary of Education 
Lauro Cavazos told them they should 
look at the low priority Hispanic 
parents put on education , he was 
booed roundly , They put all the blame 
on "the system",... They , too , are 
crybabies . 41 

- Gerald F. Krezche in his USA 
Today article “Has America 
Become a Nation of Crybabies?”, 
May 1991 
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" Every school will promote partner- 
ships that will increase parental 
involvement and participation in 
promoting the social , emotional, and 
academic growth of children. ’’ 

- The National 
Education Goals 2000 

44 In large and small ways . the school 
needs to manifest the importance 
of parents ’ contributions and 
celebrate their cultural differences. ” 

- SylviaGlass. 

Principal, Southwest Elementary 
School, San Antonio, Texas, 

1992 

Meaningful parent involvement is 
“ anything a parent does to educate a 
child. It can begin with lap time , 
simple things like asking a kid 
questions about what he did that day. 
The kid realizes , 'Hey, my parent 
really does care , ' and that's the 
beginning. ” 

- William Douglas, 
founder. Parents in Touch, a 
highly-successful parental 
outreach program, 

in a 1991 interview 

44 Schools filled with parents are just 
better schools. " 

- Larry Martz in his 1993 book 
Making Schools Better: How 
Parents and Teachers Across the 
Country are Taking Action - 
And How You Can Joo 
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Hispanic Parents and Successful Schooling: 

Dispelling Misconceptions in the Information Age 



We are living in the Information Age. 
Over the past fifty years, our technologies 
have progressed so rapidly and radically 
that most of us barely comprehend the actual 
engineering required for the information we 
consume through electrical cables, televi- 
sions, satellites, or computer data bases and 
world-wide networks. Despite general ig- 
norance of the hardware of information sys- 
tems, all of us feel the effects of their oper- 
ations: we collect information daily and 
incorporate it into our individual paradigms. 

Some effects of information dissemi- 
nation are more direct, even personal, than 
others. We may not appreciate the technol- 
ogy needed for companies to rapidly send us 
notices on overdue bills, to solicit credit 
card customers over the telephone at any 
hour of the night, or make automatic teller 
machines a part of the national banking 
system, but we certainly register these as 
realities that affect our lives. We also reg- 
ister repeated television news broadcasts on 
such topics as the economy and crime, as 
well as the various print media that support 
and duplicate these broadcasts, as directly 
affecting us. Because we understand that 
information influences our peace of mind 
and our plans for the future, we evaluate the 
information and make at least some deci- 
sions based on this information. 

Other effects of information systems 
do not present themselves as immediately. 
The lack of attention paid to or incorrect 
depictions made of minority parents in rela- 
tion to their children’s educations in the 
popular media qualifies as a less obvious 
effect of our information age. Certainly, 
many Hispanic parents have recognized that 
how the media depicts them plays a role in 
their lives and the lives of their children. 
Individuals in the majority, however, rarely 
seem to link the absence of truthful repre- 
sentations of Hispanics and other minorities 
to assumptions and decisions made about 
such parents and their children in relation to 
the public schools. 

Combat ng Misinformation 
About Minority Parents 

This article presents quotations from 
popular media, juxtaposes them with state- 
ments from parents, and provides arguments 



that question the credibility of the popular 
representation of minority parents. Although 
the paraphrasings of common untrue as- 
sumptions about Hispanic parents are called 
‘myths,’ these are all-too-common beliefs 
because few popular information sources 
provide images to counter them. In this 
case, the word ‘myth’ does not connote 
‘antiquated beliefs,’ but rather ‘modem mis- 
conceptions. ’ If allowed to perpetuate, such 
misconceptions or stereotypes assume truly 
mythical proportions in the national con- 
sciousness, ultimately influencing policy and 
notion. 

The most eloquent arguments against 
these myths come from tw^ -esources avail- 
able at IDRA: Families in Schools: Par- 
ents * Dialogues Towards Student Success / 
Families en las Escuelas : Vn Di'alogo 
Entre Padres Acerca del Exito de los 
Estudiantes (a bilingual publication) and 
Hispanic Families as Valued Partners: An 
Educator s Guide . 

Myth: Hispanics do not value education . 

Of all the common misconceptions 
about Hispanic parents, the popular press 
most frequently publishes this: “Hispanic 
parents do not value education.” The press 
depicts Hispanic parents’ supposed lack of 
emphasis on education in a variety of ways: 
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Categorically denying Hispanics as 
people who value education; 
Claiming that Hispanics will not pay 
taxes for public education; 



Mikki Symonfs, ALA. 



panic parents about their views on educa- 
tion. As is often the case, if one minority 
group member makes a statement about all 
of that group’ s members, the majority press 
is apt to use the individual’s opinion as a 
factual statement rather than seeking cor- 
roborating evidence or even the opinion of 
another minority group member. 

In a 1990 Newsweek article discuss- 
ing one university’s plan to work with a low- 
income, largely -Hispanic district, the au- 
thor negatively characterizes the university- 
community relationship by reporting that 
the university officials felt frustrated by the 
city ’ s “ refusal 2 to make a financial commit- 
ment.” The city, notes the journalist, “spent 
20% of its tax revenues on education; state- 
wide, the average city expenditure is 3 1 % " 3 
Not only are Hispanic parents unwill- 
ing to commit money to education, accord- 
ing to a 1989 article in Business Week , they 
also perpetuate “a culture that values one’s 
family over individual achievement... ‘His- 
panic males are more likely to cite economic 
reasons for dropping out, helping out at 
home,’ [said] Richard Santos, Southwest 
University economist.” 4 These arguments 
suggest that Hispanic parents exhibit their 
less-than-enthusiastic support of education 
by refusing to pay for it and by valuing their 
child’s minimum-wage income over their 
attaining an education. 

Not only do majority reports some- 
times fail to fully investigate statements 
about minority parents, they often miss the 
Such is the case with the 



point entirely. 

Claiming that Hispanic parents prefer Business Week writer who misleadingly jux- 
that their children work rather than taposes his sentence with Mr. Santos’ state- 
ment. The author’s construction gives the 
appearance that Santos attributes the de- 
plorable attrition rate of Hispanic males to 
Hispanic culture, and thereby Hispanic par- 
ents. Santos’ comment does not support the 
author’s statement as it points out common 
reasons rather than causes for attrition. The 
writer, however, declines to explore the 



attend school; and/or 
Claiming that Hispanic families’ lack 
of emphasis on education is evidenced 
by their having no books in the home . 



When Lauro Cavazos headed the U .S. 
Department of Education, he said that His- 
panics should stop blaming others for their 
children’s poor test scores and grades and 
accept their own “lack of emphasis on edu- 
cation” as the root cause for their children’s 
low academic performance. 1 Popular media 
responded by frequently repeating Cavazos’ 
unsupported claims, and few reporters in- 
vestigated the argument by talking to His- 



1 Cava/os, Lauro. 1990. p. 6. 

‘ Words and phrases in the excerpts ha\e been under- 
lined by the author to emphasize diction that sensa- 
tionalizes rather than clarifies or to emphasize diction 
that presents specific biased perceptions. 

Starr. Mark. 1990. p. 3. 

• Mason. Todd. 19X9. p. 151. 

Dispelling Misconceptions - continued on page 4 
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